Early Hanoverian Diplomacy
as he might have said and himself believed, an idea not definite enough or sufficiently substantiated by facts to justify him in making it the basis of his policy. The earliest of these compacts, that of 1733, with which alone we now have to do, committed the French and Spanish monarchies to defend Don Carlos, the son of Philip V. of Spain by his second wife, Elizabeth of Parma, against the emperor and England, as well as to combine attacks upon English commerce everywhere and to watch an opportunity for restoring Gibraltar from its English occupants to its Spanish owners. However successfully the secrecy of the anti-English concert was maintained, the evidence of actual events must have shown a diplomatist, far less vigilant and well informed than Walpole, that far-reaching mischief was intended against England. The public as well as the chanceries of the Continent asked why the French navy should be placed upon a war footing. In Spanish waters the outrages upon English ships and sailors brought the flag and name of Great Britain into daily contempt. The English smugglers may have been troublesome. The brutality of the Spanish reprisals was out of all proportion to the offence. The climax was reached in the well-known episode of Jenkins1 ear. The militant patriotism ran high, not only in Parliament and in the country, but at court, and the Duke of Newcastle began to outbid Walpole by favouring the war party. Walpole himself, however, persevered doggedly with his diplomacy; he succeeded in securing the agreement of Spain to a convention for restoring the treasure and the sailors made prisoners on English ships.
The Parliamentary debates on this convention are
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